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"Why, Councillor!" I cried, greatly shocked.
The old man stopped about five paces from us. He caught his breath and then, still gasping a little, he said, "I know you, my dear sir. But where did I meet you? Help my old head, which has so many things to think about."
"I was a pupil of yours, Councillor." And I gave him my name.
The man in beggar's clothes shook hands with me. Once more his light blue eyes had the glow that used to fascinate us students. He was world-famous—Professor of Philosophy, honorary doctor at three American universities, and honorary member of many scholarly associations of Germany as well as other countries. His name was Eugen Kiihnemann.
"What you see on me," he said simply, "is all that I possess. When they drove me out of my little house in Fischbach, they didn't let me keep a single manuscript or book—no underclothing and not even a tooth brush."
The captain, who knew Kiihnemann's biography of Schiller, asked softly, "Were you a National Socialist?"
The world-famous old man stopped in the village street. 'To say it quite bluntly to you, a representative of the Soviet power—I am a decided philosophical opponent of Bolshevism. That is—I remain a respectful admirer of the Russian people, as reflected most perfectly in Leo Tolstoy. But the false doctrine of Bolshevism, on the other hand— and it is a false doctrine, as I will prove to you in a moment . . ."
The captain smiled courteously. "It is bold of you, Professor, to condemn a doctrine that a sixth of the earth regards as true."
"You just imagine that," cried the little old man and pulled his shabby bathrobe together, eager to do battle. "I will prove to you that the incomparably stronger idea of Christianity lives on beneath the surface even in this sixth of the earth . . ." And he spoke about the religious philosophies of Russia and about observations that German soldiers had made in the Soviet Union.
When we reached Wiesenstein, which was also Kiihnemann's goal— he and Gerhart Hauptmann had been friends for a long time—the captain took leave of the old man cordially. "I hope we will be able to continue the interesting discussion."
Later he told me with a laugh how glad he was that he had met a "real German professor." "And I thought that they still existed only in our Soviet humorous newspaper Krokodil . . ."
From early in the morning the Silesians were again in the park at Wiesenstein. Already thirty or forty were standing around in groups, sitting at the sides of the road, or talking to the Dutch Communist, who was guarding the two vehicles.